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Fifth, for Avenarius the ontologieal problem of the stuff of the 
universe does not exist. There is no one stuff. That stuff is whatever 
it is; and what is now mental may become physical, and vice versa. 

And lastly, all things may be considered to be a function of time 
and space. 

I have never studied any philosophy to which valid exception 
could not be taken-, but none of any importance has failed to con- 
tribute some vision of the eventual truth. This is so of Avenarianism. 
Prof essor Montague, in the "New Realism," criticizing pan-psychism, 
has incidentally dealt a heavy blow to Avenarianism ; but that is an- 
other story. 

I insist upon my Trilemma. 

George Clarke Cox. 

Dartmouth College. 
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A History of Philosophy. Frank Thilly. New Tork: Henry Holt and 

Company. 1914. xvi + 612. 

One of the distinguishing merits of this new general history lies in its 
apportionment of space among the periods of European thought. Most 
of the manuals in common use are excellently calculated to give the stu- 
dent or general reader the impression that philosophical thought in the 
Occident was a vein that "petered out" about 1860, if not, indeed, in 
1830 or at a yet earlier date. An examination of the relative amount of 
space given to contemporary philosophy in six of the best of the other 
one-volume histories shows a maximum of two per cent., and in most of 
the books merely " traces " ; while the entire record of post-Kantian re- 
flection fills only from nine to nineteen per cent, of the contents of these 
works. In Professor Thilly's volume the period since Kant receives 
about twenty-eight per cent, of the whole space; and some fifty pages, or 
eight per cent., are devoted to a skilfully compact exposition of recent 
and contemporary tendencies. There are, no doubt, those who will see in 
this a too generous estimate of the importance of the moderns. But a 
study of the history of philosophy which leaves the student plante la 
amid the philosophic problems of his grandparents, instead of introducing 
him to the thoughts and questionings of his own age, is surely an espe- 
cially bad instance of that s&merophobia, or terror of the contemporaneous, 
which is one of the infirmities of the academic mind. Earlier philosophy 
is a good deal more than an introduction to recent philosophy, but it is 
that among other things, and this aspect of it is one which especially 
needs to be emphasized; scarcely anything could be worse for the study 
than that it should have the appearance of being essentially a branch of 
archeology. It is to be hoped that Professor Thilly's example in this 
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respect will be generally followed hereafter by writers of books of the 
same type. 

The author's sense of proportion does not, however, stand him in quite 
so good stead in the matter of biographies of philosophers. He gives, on 
the whole, rather less biographical information and personal characteriza- 
tion than is desirable in a text-book; and here the latter-day worthies 
seem to me to get more than their share of attention. It is not clear, for 
example, that the story of T. H. Green's life needed to be told thrice 
as fully as Hobbes's, nor that Herbert Spencer's not wildly dramatic 
career required six times the space given to the strange and romantic 
history of that incarnation of the enthusiasms of the late Renaissance, 
Giordano Bruno. The absolutism of Hobbes's political theory was so 
largely a consequence of the reaction of his temperament upon the ardors 
and disorders of his time, that to leave that temperament unindicated is 
to leave much of his philososphy unexplained. It is, again, a pity that 
the reader should not learn that Locke once practised as a physician and 
was a friend and disciple of Sydenham, and thus brought to philosophy — 
after a century in which the mathematical sciences had furnished the 
models of all knowledge — the temper of a worker in an applied and em- 
pirical, and, indeed, a highly empiric, science ; and that he thereby helped 
to make a certain pose of intellectual modesty and speculative diffidence 
the fashion for a century. A fuller introduction of facts of this sort 
would, I think, have added a good deal to the interest as well as to the 
intelligibility of the history of doctrines, to expounding which Professor 
Thilly devotes himself a little too exclusively. 

The qualities at which the author evidently has chiefly aimed in his 
exposition are fidelity and fullness. Of criticism or even interpretation 
there is, as a rule, little ; what we are given, for the most part, is a series 
of careful outlines of the reasonings in the principal writings of the 
greater philosophers, with shorter summaries of the doctrines of lesser 
thinkers, and rather brief connecting generalizations about the tendencies 
of periods and the relations of schools to one another. This is what most 
teachers desiderate in a text-book to be used as a basis for class-room 
commentary or discussion; and for such use the volume seems in many 
respects to be exceptionally well adapted. Yet I feel that Professor Thilly 
sometimes carries his pursuit of the historian's virtue of colorless fidelity 
to excess. There is too little throwing into relief of the more significant 
features of a system; the drawing sometimes lacks perspective. And, 
though the author frequently shows no small skill in abridgment, his sum- 
maries at times fall into a " crowded note-book style,", and his paragraphs 
become successions of logically unrelated propositions. In his outlines he 
employs, without indicating which is which, partly his own phraseology, 
partly that of the philosopher whom he is expounding. The effect is some- 
times rather queer, when the style shifts without warning, and in suc- 
cessive sentences, from the archaic diction of some seventeenth- or 
eighteenth-century writer to the very modern and colloquial manner of 
the author (e. g., p. 266). On the other hand, the reader unfamiliar with 
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the originals will at times, in the absence of quotation-marks, be unable 
to judge how much is direct citation, how much is paraphrase, and how 
much is commentary. The student, surely; should be enabled to know 
whose words, as well as whose thoughts, he is reading. It would have 
been well, also, to give references for the passages summarized. But one's 
chief regret is that the author has been led, apparently by an excess of 
scruple, to present his subject in so dephlogisticated a manner. It will 
be with satisfaction and perhaps a sense of relief that his readers will find 
in the concluding pages — which are a reprint of part of the author's ad- 
dress as President of the American Philosophical Association in 1912 — 
Professor Thilly presenting his own ideas with characteristic sanity and 
felicity. 

There naturally occur in a work covering so much ground historical 
statements which are either erroneous or debatable. I mention some such 
which I have chanced to notice. It is at least misleading to say that in 
Leibniz's view "the universe is governed by mathematical and logical 
principles and the demonstrative method the true method of philosophy" 
(366), that "the universe is a mathematical-logical system" (375), or 
that " there is the same necessity in the real universe as there is in the 
logical system" (279). One of the facts the student most needs to under- 
stand about Leibniz is that he differed from Spinoza precisely in repudi- 
ating this view, in professedly recognizing a factor of contingency in the 
universe. Thilly himself, indeed, contradicts (372-3) and in that sense 
corrects his own statement; but this hardly offsets the triple iteration of 
the error. It is not made clear, either, that' Leibniz regarded " the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason " as possessing only a moral or practical, not a 
demonstrative, certainty; the contrary, indeed, is strongly suggested (379). 
The distinction between verites eternelles and v&ritis de fait is nowhere 
quite definitely put; merely as a piece of philosophical terminology it is 
the sort of a thing with which the reader might expect to be made ac- 
quainted. Leibniz is represented (p. 371) as having been both an animal- 
culist and an ovist — which he could scarcely have been without absurdity. 
Again, the account given of Leibniz's doctrine of the preestablished har- 
mony, and of its relation to occasionalism, seems to me likely both to 
perplex and mislead the uninstructed reader. It seems to imply (372) 
that Leibniz did not use the celebrated clock-simile, and that " the occa- 
sionalistic doctrine" denied the preestablished harmony of mind and 
body; while an earlier page declares (289) that Geulincx taught that: 
" Our volitions are not the occasion for creating movements, nor move- 
ments the occasion for creating ideas, by a special act of God. Nor did 
God preestablish the harmony between body and soul." How, the re- 
flective reader will naturally ask, can a theistic repudiator of interaction- 
ism conceivably have denied both the preestablished harmony of mind and 
body, and special divine action correlating them? From the two passages 
together it would be difficult, I suspect, for any one to gather the essential 
historical facts of the case, namely, that Geulincx affirmed a divinely 
preestablished harmony of the two substances; that he used, though he 
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did not invent, the watchmaker analogy to illustrate this conception; and 
that Leibniz very likely took over both the doctrine and the illustration 
from him. 

In the account of Cartesianism there is no explanation of the "vortices " 
and no reference to the interesting hints of cosmic evolutionism in Des- 
cartes. Vico is unmentioned. Kant's solution of the first two antinomies 
is misapprehended. It is not true that he held, in the case of these mathe- 
matical antinomies, that " the antithesis holds for the phenomenal world 
and the thesis for the noumenal world " and that " the true world may 
have had a beginning." His solution was that both thesis and antithesis 
are false with respect to the "phenomenal world"; while, of course, the 
"noumenal world," not being in space or time at all, is not subject to 
antinomies involving the notions of space and time. Professor Thilly has 
confused the solution of the dynamic with that of the mathematical antin- 
omies. It is misleading, also, to say (397) that for Kant "the contra- 
dictory of a synthetic judgment [a priori] must be unthinkable." Nomi- 
nally, at least, this was precisely what Kant did not mean by a synthetic 
judgment; such judgments could not be justified merely by the principle 
of contradiction, and it was for that reason that they needed to be vindi- 
cated by a proof that certain judgments of this class express " conditions 
of the possibility of experience." It is true, however, that Kant's at- 
tempted proofs of this last can usually be shown by analysis to fall back 
ultimately upon the argument from the inconceivability of the opposite. 
The reference to the "Fable of the Bees" is too brief to be illuminating; 
the first thing to make clear about Mandeville is that he is the classic 
representative of the economic " fallacy of luxury." Berzelius (who died 
in 1848, and whose principal work began to appear in 1808) and A. von 
Humboldt (whose " Kosmos " was published in 1845) are misplaced among 
the representatives of the natural science of " the age of the Enlighten- 
ment." The present reviewer may perhaps be pardoned for mentioning that 
his attempts to clear up several chapters in the history of the doctrines of 
cosmic and organic evolution have apparently not been utilized by Thilly; 
and that, accordingly, such account of this important matter as is given 
appears to the reviewer to be both incomplete and in several respects 
erroneous. 

Some details open to criticism may also be noted in the account of 
ancient philosophy. No mention is made of the place held by the term 
Averts in the philosophy of the pre-Socratics, of the disagreements among 
historians as to the meaning which this term had for those cosmologists, 
or of the influence of their use of the word upon the initial formulation 
of the problem of moral philosophy by the early Sophists. The fact that 
the objectively valid in the realm of morals came, largely through this 
historical accident, to be defined as that which is right " by nature," is on 
the whole the most pregnant circumstance in the history of ethics. Pro- 
fessor Thilly adopts the very questionable view that Protagoras's homo- 
mensura. tenet meant that " the individual is a law unto himself in matters 
of knowledge," and fails to recognize in this great thinker the precursor 
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of modern idealism. The emphasis upon airapKcux in the ethical temper 
and teaching of Socrates is not noted; and consequently the influence of 
this Socratic conception upon the dialectic of Plato's doctrine of the 
nature of the Good is overlooked, and the entire point of the Cynic ethics 
is missed (58). 

It is perhaps scarcely fair that a critic should complain because an 
author has not produced a work wholly different in type and scope from 
anything which he intended to produce. The present volume, certainly, 
is a good example — possessing several special and substantial merits of its 
own — of a sort of book which is not only legitimate, but needful. Yet I 
can not forbear to express some regret that Professor Thilly has employed 
his learning and his gift for clear exposition in the production of a history 
which adheres so closely, in its general outlines and its method of present- 
ing the material, to the conventional type. Of books of this sort we now, 
at least, have about enough; and meanwhile there are two kinds of work 
in the historiography of European thought for which there is a crying 
need. The first is a grundlegend study of a number of significant but 
neglected chapters in the history of philosophy itself, in the history of 
those scientific hypotheses and categories which have influenced philos- 
ophy, and in the history of the influence of philosophical ideas upon sci- 
entific tendencies, literary fashions, political and social theories and re- 
ligious movements. A good deal of the history of philosophy as usually 
given us is, as I have once before remarked in these pages, composed of 
mensonges convenus. The customary divisions, emphases, correlations, 
evaluations and generalizations, in the treatment of the subject, were 
largely " made in Germany " between 1780 and 1830, a half -century when 
philosophers were peculiarly deficient in the sense for objective historical 
fact, and one which was dominated by philosophical preconceptions no 
longer generally accepted. More of these conventional errors have already 
been corrected than Professor Thilly seems to realize; but there is still 
need for a large amount of investigation, of a sort combining careful 
historical method with philosophical penetration, in the establishment of 
fundamental facts and in the testing and revision of the once common- 
place interpretations and estimates and generalizations. The field is ripe 
for the harvest; but in America at least, laborers having the qualifica- 
tions and the genuine historical interests of the author of this volume 
are few. 

The other need is for a freer use, even in general handbooks, of other 
methods of presenting the history of European thought than that to which 
Professor Thilly has adhered. For purposes of philosophical as well as of 
historical instruction, surely the least illuminating of all methods is the 
presentation of systems, one after another in the chronological order of 
their publication, as solid, ready-made, unanatomized chunks of doctrine. 
Political history written upon such a plan would consist chiefly of a 
series of biographies of individual statesmen, monarchs and generals. 
For the unity of a system is usually a primarily biographical unity. A 
given philosopher happened, often for reasons interesting enough to the 
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student of human nature, to combine ideas, usually by the exercise of 
some violence, into a degree of systematic connection. To know what 
these combinations were and why they were, is a part of the business of 
the student of the history of philosophy. But it is hardly the most im- 
portant part of it. More important for him is it to become intrigued by 
specific problems and to understand connectedly the various attempts 
made, by different thinkers -with various preconceptions and in diverse 
historical situations, to solve those problems. The chief methodological 
question for the writer of a history of philosophy is the question of the 
units with -which he is primarily to deal; and a problem, within the 
limits of a well-marked period, is a more suitable unit than a system. 
The significant relations between the reasonings of a number of philos- 
ophers can be far more surely brought out by the one way of grouping 
the material than by the other; and the relations between the reasonings 
of a number of philosophers upon the same problem are usually more 
instructive than the relations between the reasonings of the same philos- 
opher upon a number of problems. It is a pity, therefore, that the gen- 
eral plan exemplified by Windelband's history has not been more fre- 
quently followed. There is real room, I think, for an independently 
written, briefer, and simpler book on this plan. A third type of unit, how- 
ever, is possible, namely, the separate ideas, the dialectical motifs, which 
are the primary and active elements of philosophical thought, which recur 
again and again, more or less disguised, in the most diverse combinations 
and in connection with the discussion of all manner of problems, and 
without an intimate acquaintance with which the student can but imper- 
fectly understand the true inwardness of any system. No general history 
has, I believe, yet been written which takes these as its primary units; 
not altogether unfortunately, perhaps, since much remains to be done in 
the discrimination, enumeration, and examination of these elemental com- 
ponents of many philosophies. But it is towards such a history of 
ideas as such, as it seems to me, that we now have most need to direct 
our efforts. The whole conception of such a history, however, needs much 
more explanation and justification than it can properly receive in this 
review. I shall hope for an early opportunity for an attempt to set it 
forth more adequately. Meanwhile, it ought to be said that Professor 
Thilly has probably served a more widely felt need than if he had devoted 
his effort to one of these other and more neglected historical undertakings, 
to the possibility of which I have taken this occasion to call attention. 

Abthur O. Love joy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Rudolf Eucken: His Philosophy and Influence. Meyriok Booth. New 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. xxviii + 207. 

This volume by the translator of Eucken's " Main Currents of Modern 
Thought" is well described in the preface as "an attempt to provide a 
popular account of a philosophy which is playing a leading part in shap- 
ing the thought and life of the modern world. It has been my endeavor 



